





EOPATHY. 
Booksellers and Publi , No. 61 
wk, have just published the second 


IC DOMESTIC PHYSICIAN, con- 
if Diseases, with — explanations 
zy, Hygiene, and Hydropathy ; also, 
iedica. By J. H. Pulte, M.D. 

opular and comprehensive Treatise 
rompt issue of this second and im- . 
he author has made important cor- 
irticles on Diseases not treated of in 
rks of thiagaature have been received 
action. Pdblished in one handsome 

Also, 


‘TRY, for the use of Students. By 
.D., Professor of Chemistry in the 
‘gh. First American from the Second 
vised, corrected, and enla » by J. 
., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in 
Institute, Cincinnati. Price $2 

urison, the best introduction to Chem- 
eared. The directions for preparing 
onfined to the best methods, so that 
»combined. The size and price of this 
its intrinsic merits, recommend it to 
ry.” —London Lancet. ‘ 





Also, 
y SPEAKER: a collection of Orator 
Pieces, Soliloqui nd Dialogues, with 
ay on the Elements of Elocution, de- 
‘Schools, Academies and Colleges. By 
$1 2. 


In Press, 
y OF THE UNITED STATES, iu the 
A. &. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 


UNION HYMNS. 

wv the American Sunday-Sechool Union : 
N HYMN-BOOK—containing upwards 
, in strong binding. Price 8 cents. 

Mher New Books 

or the Nursery Group; a beautiful book 
ry, with numerous flue engravings ou 


ome Principles carried out—by the au- 
Dawson,” “Jane Hudson,” * Reuben 


e Newsboy —with engravings. 
FACHERS’ ALMANAC—for 1852. 
ed colored engravings, 
inds, square, 6 colored plates. 
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lage, , = < “ 
Josephs” yo. MREKS, Agont, 
147 Nassau-street. 
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“HOUSEHOLD WORDS.’ 


Volume has just commenced. 

al is designed for the instruction and en- 
all classes of readers, and to assist in the 
ial Questions of the times. 

BY MAIL SIX CENTS A NUMBER 
ies for $6, 5 copies for $9, 10 copies for 


srticle which appears in it but is of use at 
rth 1 worthy of being converted inte 
~an peruse a nuraber of this work 








r.’--{ Albany Argus 
“all the Booksellers and Periodical Dealer? 


ELL, RBNGEL & HEWITT, Publishers. 
No. 1 Spruce-street, New York. 
is work is ready, handsomely bound in gilt 
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to the Trade aud Clubs. 


JE WELL-SPRING 


ninth volume of the Well-Spring will com- 
1, 185 The terms will be the same as here- 
| in the general appear- 
The gies is pub- 
_ Porms, single copy 35 cents ; three copies 
. ten to one address, twenty or upwards 
rents a copy. From these there will be ne 
in all cases in advance ; and when the time 
on paid expires, the paper will be discoutin- 
ack ae: t from the Missionary or 
oms, packages of the W ell-Spring can be sent 
Jor no expense. The postage is so reasona- 
in it by mail much less than by express ; the 
ing the smallest on which postage is charged. 
y distance under 50 miles, 5 cents per year ; 
0 cents; from 300 to 1,000, 15 centa; from 
4 8. 
vanequasted to let us hear from them as early 


52. 
ding improvements 
sheet are to be made. 

















ssible. 
'. ©. DEAN, Treas. Mass. 8. 8. Society, 
ast , 13 Cornhill, Boston. 


TS TO CHRISTIANS. 


‘to aid Christians in their Efforts to Convert 


JOMAS H. SKINNER, D.D., 
DWARD BEECHER, D.D., 
on put up in a neat and cheap form for gene- 


twelve copies will be sent by mail prepaid for 

exceeding 500 miles, And for 70 cents twelve 

ice over 500 miles and not exceeding 1,500 

hed 1 

mee'S ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
609 Broadway, opposite Bond stree t. 


ARTS. 

ofy. TR. SILLIMAN, B. SILLIMAN, Jr., and 
DANA, aided in the departments of Physics 
y Dr. WOLCOTT GIBBS. : 
‘ow in its thirty third year, is devoted to the in- 
in its different departments, and embraces the 
L researches at home, besides abstracts of for- 
‘ull announcements of new discoveries. 
ew Haven, Conn., every two months, in num- 
each, making two volumes a year. Price g5a 

The second series commenced January 1, 


SILLIMAN & DANA, 
New Haven, Conn. 
MATRIMONIAL, 
AND VISITING CARDS, elegantly engraved 
t atyle of the art and printed with the utmost 
hly enameled French Porcelain Cards. Cake 
” Seals, &e. Cards printed from engraved 


Business Cards, either copper plate or 
City and 


oprietors, 


es, 
notice 
Advertising envelopes made to order 


y attended to. 
promptly atten VALENTING’S 
Engraving and Printing Establishment, 
155 Fulton-street, corner of Broadway, N. 


NDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
\OTTLES.— For the removal and manent 
liseasea arising from an impure state of the 
of the system. 
‘this medicine is now widely know, and every 
ita usefulness is extended. Tt is a ved and 
rended by physicians, and admitted to be the 
and searching preparation from the root, that 
employed in medical practice. Its operation ex 
motest parts of the system, and conaisis in re- 
“l action in the absorbing and secreting organs. 
6 seldom effects, unassisted, the cure ot any viru- 
ut requires the aid of a stimulant, alterative, or 
icine. In diseases of the skin and flesh, acom 
ove three classes of medicinal agents is highly 
| these properties aro combined in this prepara- 
tead of operating successively upon the system, 
necessarily do when taken separately, they ope- 
eously, and in perfect harmony when adminis- 
orm. Its tonic property strengthens the diges- 
-oves the appetite. Its alterative tendency car- 
cumulations of merbid matter and its antiseptic 
ralizes the virus, by which the disease is mene 
JOHITIS. OR MINISTERS’ SORE THROAT. 
mers Haven, Mass., Aug. 22, 1850. 
is: —I regard it but justice to yourselves, aud 
ll similarly — to we age your Sarsapa- 
me of the Chronic Laryngitis. at 
vdifticult for me to describe the alami condition 
ut and vocal organs, previous to the use of 
ble remedy. During nearly three years I was 
st from tho public duties of.my profession ; and 
use of a great variety of professed specifies, be- 
ing to more than thirty extremely paintul caustio 
1 had abandoned oe ~— of ree, asa 
. L was led to the trial of your Sarsaps , 
Me of so long standing, and had so Speed 
pest medical skill, that L am conscious it oy | 
, my “ faith has saved me,” for I had none ; but 
n some ——— dogree grateful for the —— 
ove named. have now been able to attend to = 
» pastorate for more than a year, and porta, ‘yp _ 
experiment the thoroughness of the cure, 1 cow 
ified in longer withholding this statement. * 
stomed to keep a bottle of your Sarsaparilla = 
henever exposed to colds or extra labor, still use 


ive. 6 
ve pfully y . 8. C. Brown. 
ee Pastor of Centres ME. Church. 
, wholesale and retail, by 
ae SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 
100 Fulton-street, cor. William-st., New York. 
) by Druggists generally throughout the Unit 


Canadas. 
per bottle ; six bottles for $5. 149-15t 


eres anne 
é ’ 
F. ALEXANDER C. BARRY’S 
HEROUS OR MEDICATED COMPOUND. — = 
own the gauntlet to all vey may be deemed se 
" But Prof. Barry docs not hesitate to put his Tri- 
for the two grand requisites of efficacy and cheap- 
st any preparation for cleansing, renewing, eo 
engthening the hair, which has ever been adverti . 
or sale. This ia not all. He challenges the associat: 
id science of the medical world to produce, at any 
embrocation which will reduce external irritation, 
ary cataneous diseases and relieve the pain and a 
1 of bruises, cuts, sprains, &c., more rapidly than this 
ypherous, sold retail, with an accompanying illustrat- 
et of 16-octavo pages, for 25 cents a bottle. In that 
high medical testimony will be found, which will sus- 
hallenge. But he refers to the article itself, and 2 
son of its virtues with those of other compositions 0! 
‘lass for confirmatory evidence. Every mail conveys 
vn various sections of the Union, the marked approt 
» who have experienced its benefits, and druggists ” 
f the Union have found it to their interest to ene 
rshelves. Sold in large bottles, price 25 cents, at ro oe 
Office, No. 137 Broadway, me heed rig ng A he 
sts throughow 
druggist ug b meee 
46-154 





hants and \ 
Canada, Mexico, West Indies, Great Galle, 


NCIS’ PILOSITOUS COMPOUND 
dered by those who use it, the most effectual Hair na 

se. It is also a beautiful toilet article, remo’ 
fying the hair ae? pg ood 
i hy of a place on the ° 
&e., and is worthy os Peewenial oor 
Both are purely y Ta hag 
» proprietor (F. M M’CRAKEN, 312 ye "59 ve 
es baldness by contract, 
restores gray hair at oe per head. 
Je bottle, at 25 cents, , 
Th Boston, sold by A. 8. JORDAN, jot Woshin ons 
in Philadelphia, by | ais’ Congress: 

in ‘Troy, by BE. W- STODDARD, ie ly 
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2>ATENT MIRROR MANTELS, a 

tion of builders ° 
shaatines (a S el style of MANTELS, 
gone in lustre ‘and finish, while the price is s0 mo 


: ses at 
to male it Ons put UP in churches and other pub- 
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, warm % 
n 
ser ram, 08 used by some of the finest 


aS OO 7 89} Leonard-street, 
GRORGE WALKER, 89} Leons Broadway: 


RICAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
PY API A . 5s ene A luvested in Bonds, 
tgages and stocks. Mutual Com- 


at less rates than charged by other 
vayable in cual annually, semi-annually, or quarterlyy 


i j t. 

wits the convenience of the a nm as 
OF. B. SLLLIMAN, President. 
eR ENSAMIN NOYES, Secretary 
Loca Orrrce—40 Wail, New York. 
P. D. WHITMORE, Actuary. x ‘aa 
WM. N. BLAKEMAN, M.D., Medic xaminee. 
endance at the offiee, 40 W all-street, daily, frome te 


ee 


a 
NEW MOURNING daegrey ste 
p51 BROADWAY.—BARTHOLOMEW F Mi r 
nplete assortment of Goods adapted to _ joie 
stantly on hand, Also, every style of noe *, hee 
, Mantillas, Bonnets, &e., Ke, made 
No connection with say establishment In the city- 
—Please remember the number— te Niblo’s. 
8A tT Ww & WEED. 
pakTHOLO| ¥ ED. 
Ne ea a 
MEDICAL CARD. 
& WELLESLEY may be 
Plat ig FA at 327 Broadway, on 
aszes of the hu 


ngs. devoted 
’ ld merely say, that they have Moet 
Mo aeay ond treatment of this spacial branch an tf 
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jon, and have numerous 
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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL,..EVEN §0 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” BY 8. W. BENEDICT. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. — 





CONDUCTED BY PASTORS OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES 
sia, 
orrice 24 BREKMAN-STREET, BETWEEN WILLIAM 
AND NASSAT, 





TERMS—#2 por annum to those who order the 
paper sent by mail, and $2 50 to those who receive 
the paper by carri&s or post-riders at their door 
free of charge. 

Clergymen who send five names with $10 will be 
entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 

Payment in all cases Will he required in advance. 

a" ApVERTISEMENTS.—Seventy-five cents for 16 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each 
subsequent insertion. 

The Boston Orricr of The Independent is at the 
Literary agency of G. W. Liaur, No. 3 Cornhill. 
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EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 





The editors of this journal are Lronarp Bacon, 
aud Josern P. Tiiompson. The immediate Editorial 
supervision is committed to Mr. Thompson. 

The Editors will be aided, also, in their consulta- 
iions by the Rev. R. 8. Storrs, Jun.; who will con- 
tinne to contribute to the literary and other depart- 
ments of the paper, over his own signature, (8.) 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josuva Leaverr. 

rey, Geoncr B. Cuoerver, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Hexrey Warp Beecurr, (48) are enlisted as stated 
contributors. 


Domestic Correspondence. 


DR. DEWEY'S LOWELL LECTURES 


OT 


{Reported hy our Boston Correspondent. | 


MATH LECTURE. 

Sepsrer :-—Pain, hevediiary evils, and death. 

These evils are of two classes; one touching 
individual life and history, and one affecting man 
generally. Look at those which relate to indi- 
vidual life especially; such as pain, hereditary 
evils and death. Do these conditions of life pro- 
mote human culture / 

(u.) Pain. This is a sharp point. Mon- 

taigne considered physical pain as the great evil 
of life. This, in his view, made death terrible, 
and gave pungency to poverty and all the ills of 
life. But though pain does us harm, does it not 
also do us good? It is a sentinel to warn us of 
approaching danger. Hence it is keenest on the 
outside—at the surface. The knife hurts most 
when going through the skin. but for this sen- 
tinal man might freeze and hurn-—-the saw tear 
our flesh in pieces; one holds a knife carelessly, 
und it cuts our flesh ;-—-we spring back and save 
ourselves from fatal injury. So too, an ocea- 
sional bitter drop enhances our enjoyment of 
pleasure. The loftiest states of mind, also, are 
)those conneeted with physical pain—the death 
of martyrs the most triumphant death. Pain is 
necessary in the nature of things. It is probably 
impossible to make a body susceptible of ex- 
quisite pleasure, without making it liable also to 
pain. It is common to ask—do we not deserve 
all the pain we suffer? [t is very easy to talk 
about ill-deserving in the abstract, but does any 
man feel that he deserves to have his fingers 
hopped off, or his teeth pulled every day ¢ Some 
endure worse than this for months in succes- 
sion—do they deserve it? No doubt some pains 
are retributory—as those which follow sensual 
exeess; yet this is not the nature of the pain 
suffered hy man. One theological school thought 
it had discovered a great truth, when it con- 
cluded that man deserved all he suffered of pain. 
But animals suffer, as well, and they do not de- 
serve it. But it is plain that pain tends to man’s 
general good ; and it may be said also that it is 
too soon to solye the problem yet. We are in 
the heat of the battle. By and by we shall be 
in circumstances to judge with more coolness 
and candor. 

(b.) Hereditary sufferings. This is no strange 
enactment of Providence. One man suffers for 
other men’s sinsin various ways. An incendiary 
Wraps a city in flames, and your house is burned. 
We are parts of a general system. No general 
law suits or can suit everybody's convenience. 
Somebody always wants rain when other people 
want sunshine. This law of hereditary trans- 
mission lies at the root of national character. It 
strengthens fumily bonds; many a parent has 
been deterred from vice through fear of its effect 
upon his children, 

(c.) Death. Men commonly regard it as an 
evil, not as an ordinance tending to moral cul- 
ture, but asa catastrophe to be endured. One 
great end of Christianity was declared to be to 
deliver them who through fear of death are 
subject tohondage. Yet a full deliverance, even 
Christianity has wrought out to but very few. 

Death has heen considered hy some, a part of 
the doom of sin. But this is not fairly deduci- 
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that of those who regard all war as pure wick- | If so long a period was demanded to arrive at 
edness, should be adopted. Three propositions 
may be laid down, viz.: 

(a.) Bad institutions, religious and political, 
have been better than none. 

(6.) Those which have been established were 


the world is feebler than we are apt to suppose. 
We next come to the time of the earliest 
recorded history. when civilization passed from 
Asia to Greece through Egypt, Persia and Phe- 
the only ones which the world was prepared for nice. Greece took from Asia what Asia had to 
at the time of their adoption. ‘give. and wrought it into forms of delicacy and 
(c.) These institutions have all ministered to beauty. She rose from sense to idealism. Here 
hnman improvement and happiness, was developed the spirit of freedom. 
(a.) Idolatry is better than no religion. | 
(How then can it be true, as asserted in the &th | the Roman Empire. As lawgivers, the Romans 
lecture, that “infidelity itself may shelter a man | surpassed the Greeks. The Roman law even 
froma creed which would be worse than utter un- | now rules in the jurisprudence of many of the 
belief!" Must the inference be drawn that some | nations of Europe. Rome did great service to 
Christian creeds are worse than Paganism, or is, humanity by her diffusion of the arts of refine- 
the lecturer's theory of human life one of those | ment and learning to adorn and enlighten other 
inconsistent “institutions ” which is only good by | nations. _ 
being better than none at all!) War is better! The fall of the Roman Empire introduced Feu- 
than stupid indolence, or tame submission to | dalism. The whole course of events and ten- 
wrong. | dency of the Crusades was to raise the people 
(.) Again, the institutions which have exist- | and depress the rulers. 
ed. were the best which the times were ready| The civilization of the present epoch may be 
for. A rude state of society. indeed, may give | said to have commenced in the beginning of the 
hirth to some high ideas, to which all ages may | sixteenth century. Now the spirit of improve- 
appeal, and not in vain. But institutions and | ment has taken fast hold of us. and no evil ge- 
usages stand upon a different basis, and must ac- | nius can drive it away. 
cord with a people's culture. Reform can never; Some fear for society because it seems to be in 
advance beyond a given point. Superstition, }a constant ferment. But these troubles exist 
despotism and war are inevitable—man has not | Yather upon the surface than in the heart of 
yet arrived at such a point as to be able to ban- society. and what seems a backward may. in 
ish them. or comprehend the means of avoiding | Teality, be an onward movement. We know 
them. | that the steps of progress are certain, for the 
(c.) Again, these defective institutions have | promises are written in the blood and experi- 
ministered to the happiness and progress of the ! enees of every age which has gone before, and it 
race. Even Polytheism and idolatry have done | heecomes us as a people to see nothing omitted on 


such a social state, then, indeed, the infaney of 


The next grand step was the establishment of 








deep interest is felt in this movement, and I he- | churches to the evil of the course they are pur- 
lieve it is the prayer of every devout and pious suing. 1 
soul, that it may abundantly succeed. The 
Free Presbyterian church is also making pre- 
parations to build a new house. One or two 
Methodist, and a fine Bethel church are in pro- 
cess of erection. 


But not only does Cleveland abound in churches 
and houses of worship, but in institutions of 
learning and science. No young city in the land 
can rival it in this respect. There is a Medical 
College now in session, which, for ability and 
usefulness, is equal to any in the land. A new 
University, founded on the principle of Brown 
University, is taking strong hold of the popular 
mind, and bids fair to exert a wide influence for 
good. The main building. 120 feet by 80, is 
rapidly approaching its completion. on University 
Hights, one mile from the Post-office. This 
young institution has already graduated one class, 
and has during the past term had a large num- 
bef of students, is constantly increasing, and 
the expectation is, that with a system modified 
somewhat from the old, it will in process of time 
send abroad multitudes of young men. qualified 
for high usefulness, who otherwise would never 
have dreamed of obtaining an education. 

I might speak of the Common School system 
brought here from Plymouth Rock, which, with 
Sabbath-school training, is shedding its benig- 
nant light of learning, religion and virtue all 
over this land. 

Beauty is the main charm of the Forest City. 
We have here no antique castles. fortresses, 
monuments, whose crumbling pillars, and dilap- 
idated halls awaken admiration for the past. 


WFAMANSETT. 





Foreign Correspondence. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
KOSSUTH, ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES 


Encxanp. Noy. 13, 1851. 

This letter will be borne across the Atlantic 
in company with the illustrious Fugitive: and 
Kossuth actually in America will so fill the eyes 
and the hearts of men. that little regard will be 
had to his last days in England. Yet very much 
worthy to be noted, as moral and political phe- 
nomena of great significance, will be lost, if the 
events of these last days are wholly passed over. 

The reception at Birmingham on the 10th was 
impressive, almost awful. Birmingham has had 
its gatherings in past days: it was the heart of 
the great and successful revolution of 1832; by 
which it was hoped that the power of the borough- 
mongere and the undue influence of the aris- 
tocracy, had been forever broken. But men 
who shared in the momentous assemblages and 
movements of that period now declare. that on 
no oceasion was there such a gathering in Bir- 
mingham. ‘ The potteries.” the iron districts, 
and towns as distant as Sheffield, contributed 
their numbers to swell the vast aggregate: and 
it is computed that half a million of people, by 
word and by action, cried Eljen! Kossuth! The 
patriot-hero was surprised and deeply impressed 
by the vastness and the enthusiasm of this unex- 


this. We must modify the views of our child- 
hood. It almost surpasses belief, that any hu- 
man being should be degraded enough to wor- 
ship a dog. But the mystery which may have 
veiled the animal organization in ancient Egypt. 
may have been such as to have made it to them 
no less worthy than the worship of the sun. It 
is not true that images were worshiped as gods. 
they were worshiped as symbols only. A spe- 
cies of images seems to have been recognized in 
the early Hebrew worship. 
Polytheism is natural. Men find themselves 
surrounded by a thousand agencies and cannot 
learn at once that these all center in one Great 
Being. How mighty was the power which re- 
cognized a deity of the fireside, the field and the 
wood, when God was on every side and near at 
hand ! 
‘The sense of religion is awakened in a more 
lively manner by the pomp and ceremony of the 
Catholic forms, than by the simplicities of the 
Protestant Church. Protestants have run too 
far into spiritualism. The tendency of the 
Church of England to reassume some of the ele- 
ments of the past, under a proper guidance. is 
good. 

The faith of man was stronger in old times 
than now. 
Despotism was required in the first centuries 
of human existence—it was the best possible 
form of government for the times. There is 
something beautiful in the homage of Scottish 
elans to their chieftains (provided you are a 
chieftain.—Rer.) —it is better than one unremit- 
ted effort to stir up strife and set all things to 
rights, 
War served a good purpose in affording means 
of communication. The sword thinned the peo- 
ple instead of famine and pestilence. 
Slavery is far from being a strange thing. 
What but slavery was the feudalism of the mid- 
dle ages-—the serfdom of Russia, or the Pariah 
easte of India. Montesquieu says it had its 
origin in merey, as it took the place of putting 
to death captives taken in war. Habits of in- 
dustry need to he enforced. Man is too lazy to 
labor of his own free will. The history of the 
Afriean race, on their own soil, in Hayti, or the 
British West Indies, conclusively proves this. 
(A squad of dandies have passed my window 
while [ have been writing this, who will suffer 
some under this theory. And what a tempting 
of Providence has this nation been guilty of, in 
so long neglecting to enslave the lazy Indians, 
whose “habits of industry” do certainly need 
“enforcement.”—Rep.) Primitive man, like the 
child, is controlled only by restraint. Compul- 
sion must work its way. It may be unjust. 
Buying and selling human beings must be re- 
garded with horror by every right-minded per- 
son ; but compulsion in some form is necessary. 
Bondage is but a transition state. Slavery has 
always been a school for man. The African has 
gained by his transfer to our shores, a Doug- 
lass and a Ward—were they educated on the 
soil of Africa? They are what they are from 
contact with civilized life. Man’s erring under 


our part to carry forward the great work of be- 
ing—the culture of the human soul. 

The lectures of Rey. Dr. Dewey are ended. 
and * the problem of human destiny, considered 
in its hearings on human life and welfare “—is 
it not solved ¢ Morton. 
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For the Tadependent 
UNCLE SIMON AGAIN 





Messrs. Eprrors :— I read anarticle with some 
interest in The Independent of Noy. 6, in relation 
to * Unele Simon,” written by “ H. K.,” and also 
an article by *C. B.* in The Independent of Nov. 
20, in answer to it. Were it not for the pressure 
of other duties, I should be pleased to say a few 
things about Uncle Simon, as | know something 
of him, having been in his house a great many 
times. and | was present when he received a cer- 
tificate from “ The Indian Preshytery” to hold 
meetings, &e. for two years. among his colored 
brethren. 

I know Uncle Simon to be a man of rare nat- 
ural abilities; and had he only an education on 
free soil (which, | have very often heard him 
deeply lament he had not). he would have been 
another Dr. Pennington. I think he isa man o! 
true piety: shrewd, and if he has at times been 
a little trickish, I attrijute this more to the posi- 
tion in which he has heen placed in life, than to 
a destitution of grace in his heart; for Ido know 
that the system which holds him in bondage be- 
gets and fosters deceit and all manner of evil, 
not only to the slave, but to those who have the 
civil power to enslave. [ have often heard Uncle 
Simon mourn over the bitter evils of slavery. 
And once he said, “ Ifit was the poor aigger only 
that had to suffer, | should not care so much: 
but the master, and especially his children, are 
cursed equally by the fruits of the system.” 
Uncle Simon was no friend to the system which 
held him in bondage. With his strength of 
mind and his enlightened views, he deplored 
that his brethren should he deprived of the 
privilege of learning to read the Word of God. 
That this is the case is seen from Secretary 
Treat's Report to the Prudential Committee, pub- 
lished in 1848: while very much is done to teach 
the half-civilized Indian to read the “lively ora- 
cles,” so that when he had learned to read and 
become educated, he could look down from a 
higher eminence upon the degraded negroes, who 
could not read, because, as he would make it 
appear, they had not the ability to learn, or in 
other words, had not “ brains enough.” 

Now I do think Uncle Simon could have 
learned to read the Bible. Also the two thou- 
sand slaves among the Choctaws could learn 
this if they could only have the same privilege 
as the red brethren, who deprive them not only 
of this privilege, but hedge up the avenue to 
gaining knowledge through the medium of let- 
ters, by stern, rigid laws. 

For one I should like to see Uncle Simon 
educated, so that when he goes out to preach he 
may be able to read the Brble. And it is a query 
in my mind whether it be not the duty of “ The 


No steep, rocky hills, with jagged, jutting, frown- 
ing precipices—valleys without verdure, grave, 
austere mountains. where far-going ravenous 
beasts may roam, and the rough asperities of na- 
ture defy the exquisite touches of art, but con- 
genial variety, rising like enchantment out of 
the blue waters of Erie, with its beautiful dwell- 
ings tastefully adorned, its wide and pleasant 
streets richly shaded by luxuriant groves. sweetly 
attempering the sun's rays by day, and affording 
a pavilion for the stars by night, where they hang 
in bright clusters. Altogether, it presents an ob- 
ject of attraction scarcely equaled. Thousands 
are coming here, just because it is a desirable 
place to live in, and it is desirable heeause heau- 
tiful. God has so constructed the human soul 
that even the dullest have some sense of heauty : 
its foundations sink deep into its frame and struc- 
ture. In all his works He has so arranged things 
as evermore to feed this Elysian sense, not in single 
spots alone, but in the rising and setting sun— 
the gems that sparkle in the earth, heaven's 
starry brilliance, the unwreathing purple-bud, the 
enameled flower ;—in every outburst, throe, and 
gentle touch of nature, he meets this fine faculty 
of the spirit. But bright and fair though it be, 
and abundant, too. in the outward world, it is a 
fading beauty. Nature with her looks of green, 
her bright verdure waving in oceans of abun- 
dance, her festooned arbors, her smiling foliage 
on hill-side, plain and mountain-top, soon dies. 
The winds of change sweep away all her pride, 
and all that is left is a gray skeleton of what’ 
was a 
“ Sober autumn fading into age, 

And pale concluding winter comes at last, 

And shuts the scene.” 
Truth alone presents those forms of beauty 
whose myriad lusters are ever brightening, and 
alone Survives — 
“ Tmmortal, the never-failing friend of man.” 
Let us thank God for this outward world, but 
more for the spiritual world of truth, whose ' 
beauty never fades. Pardon me, as the breath 
of autumn is about us—the falling leaves and 
sobered hues of all things recently so lovely, 
have superinduced my strain. 


W. S. B. 
encanta 
For the Independent. 
DESTITUTE CHURCHES. 


Wixpnam County. Conn., Dec. 2, 1851. 
Messrs. Eprtors :—It is painful to say that 
thirteen Congregational churches of this county 
are now destitute of a settled pastor. Several of 
these, however, have regular stated supplies, and 
two have recently invited pastors. The last dis- 
mission was that of the Rey. J. E. Tyler, on the 
2d of December, from the first church in Wind- 
ham, to which he had ministered most accept- 
ably fourteen years. The cause of this was the 
serious and protracted ill-health of Mr. T. The 
council was called at his request. Rey. A. 8. 
Atwood was chosen moderator, and Rey. J. C. 
Nichols, Scribe. After learning the facts in the 
case, it was unanimously agreed to dismiss Mr. 








God's guidance, works out noble ends. 

Russia affords the most comprehensive illus- 
tration of this subject. Here is an empire of 
sixty millions held in the most abject bondage, 
under the rule of one man. But things cannot 








ble from the sentence pronounced on Adam. 
That is merely equivalent to saying “ earth owns 
apart of thee, and to her thou must return.” 
Perhaps, however, if it had not been for sin, 
Adam and his posterity would not have been 
subject to such a death as men now die: and 
when Paul said, “ by one man sin entered into 
the world and death by sin,” he perhaps referred 
to the evils of death, rather than the simple de- 
parture from life. A distinction should be made 
hetween death simply, and its terrible accompa- 
niments, Simply, it is a part of the constitu- 
ted order of things. Successive generations 
must pass from earth, just as harvests ripen and 
decay, The departure of man, in some form, is 
indispensable. Earth could not contain all her 
inbabitants, and famine and suffering would be un- 
avoidable, were it not for death. Consider now 
some of the attendant cireumstances of death. 

(1.) Its isolation. Men depart alone, not in 
tribes or companies. ‘This is benificently ordered. 
But for this the world would gain nothing from 
the experience of preceding generations. 

(2.) Its precursors. Why is so much pain 
hecessary in making ready for death? It is 
needful for man to have some warning, some 
premonition of the day of his departure. He 
needs to settle his affairs. Besides, illness 
takes it easier to die. Gradual decay prepares 
the mind of the sufferer to look calmly and with 
some degree of satisfaction upon hischange. We 
must look at death also as the passage to another 
life—as an epoch in our moral course. 

(3.) Its inevitableness. All must, find time to 
die. Family bereavements could “not be spared 
Without the loss of great benefits. The gran- 
deur of death imparts a dignity to life. ‘The fact 
of death but strengthens my confidence in im- 
Mortality. If I were of a race living here for 
Countless years, I might begin to think that I 
Was earth-bound and mortal; but death gives 
me hope of a future and eternal life. 

TENTH LECTURE. 
Suasect.— The Social Problem—Polytheism, 
ism, War, and Slavery. 

These are evils. Could man escape them? In 
rude ages, is it not necessary that the strong hand 
*hould rule? War is a conflict of opinions. 
You have got may property, and I will take it 

You, and thus a resort to force becomes im- 
Perative. God knows of all wars, and could pre- 
‘ent them, were there not obstacles in the way. 
Plato shadows forth the doctrine that necessity is 
“ne of these obstacles—he speaks of the supreme 
mind as ruling in necessity, by means of a ra- 
‘onal persuasion. And in this light I-wish it to! 








Holy Scriptures countenance such a doctrine. 


an true view of the philosophy of human life 


always continue thus. Russia must improve. 

But is it asked, “can error work better than 
truth?" 1 answer—could perfect truth have 
wrought at all? Man in his primitive state 
would not have understood pure truth so as to 
make it the basis of religious institutions. 

Again, we mistake, if we suppose that the 
devotees of ancient systems looked at matters as 
we do. They believed in a God, and they were 
right, though they multiplied his existence. 
They believed in his attributes to punish, and 
they were right. What is error to us, was truth 
to them, and that error has wrought immense 
effects in the history of the world. 


ELEVENTH LECTURE. 
Suasrct.— The historic view of humanity. 


Was the first man created in a state of devel- 
opment or of infancy! ‘The leeturer felt dis- 
posed to adopt the view that it was in a state of 
moral infancy. The Bible gives no evidence 
that Adam advanced beyond this state—naming 
the animals did not involve it. 

Two grand principles lie at the root of human 
culture, viz. spontaneity and Divine control. 

First, in importance among agencies which 
have contributed to human advancement is 
thought. This has severaleras. (a.) the world’s 
childhood ; (b.) the history of Greece and Rome ; 
(c.) the revival of learning. 

Second, in importance among these agencies 
are institutions. (a.) Fetichism ; (b.) Grecian 
development—the worship of human attributes— 
the deification of saints and heroes; (c.) Roman 
development, in which idolatry was abjured ; 
(d.) Hebrew and Christian development. 

Third, we are led to consider actions and events. 
(a.) colonization ; (J.) invasion. Within a cen- 
tury a hundred millions of men have been the 
pupils of the highest civilization known to the 
world—in the invasion of India by the English— 
(which must be a great consolation to the said 
Indians.) (¢.) Political Revolutions. The bro- 
ken sword of the martyr is the light of freedom 
to a suffering and enslaved world. All who have 
perished in revolutions by their melancholy and 
glorious fate have served to nerve the nations to 
an assertion of their just, but long withheld 
rights; and they are the noblest teachers of 
mankind. 








TWELFTH AND LAST LECTURE. 
Sunsect.— The several steps in the progress of 
humanity. 
After some extended and eloquent preliminary 
remarks, the lecturer said that the first two 
thousand years of man’s existence is dark as a 





understood that I address the public. The matter of history, and difficult of solution as a) worship soon. A church edifice has been pur- 
' problem. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob at the | chased, and is underdoing repairs; and a church, 
: ‘expiration of this time were only wandering | (Congregational) is about to be organized 
nd history, and a good acquaintance with Di- | shepherds, and were the most cultivated of any efforts made under the labors of Rev. Mr. Avery, 
Vine Providence, demand that another view than men of whom we have knowledge at this period | for & more extensive revival of God's work. A 


Indian Presbytery,’ under whose care Uncle 
Simon is. to put him upon a course of prescribed 
study, so that he may be enabled to read the 
Scriptures which they have licensed him to 
interpret to his brethren. 

This Presbytery puts its olher candidates for 


T. At the same time is was 


“ Resolved, That the council have come to this 
conclusion with great reluctance and pain. In 
brother oF ted they have entire confidence as a 
good and faithful minister of the Gospel. They 








the ministry upon “the prescribed course of! 
study,” and they are careful to see that the 
amount of study be performed. Ought they not 
at least to see to it that Uncle Simon is taught to 
read the Bible which he is licensed to explain and 
elucidate ? 

I know, and so do “ H. K.” and “C.B.” know 
that nothing would rejoice the heart of good 
Uncle Simon more than to have his brethren of | 
the Presbytery take a little pains with him, to 
teach him to read the Bible, that he might 
thereby be the better prepared to labor efficiently 
in the Gospel ministry, for which office, in the 
charity and judgment of the brethren of his 
Presbytery, he is worthy. J.C. 8. 





For the Tudependent. 
THE FOREST CITY. 


Cievetanp, Ohio, Novy. 11, 1851. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—A residence for a short 
time in this young city of thrift, beauty and 
opulence, sought on account of health, has 
wrought upon me so marvelously, that I feel 
constrained to drop a few items for your paper. 
No city in the West, for natural independence, 
facilities and susceptibilities of future progress, 
can be considered preferable to this. The open- 
ing of the Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, New York, 
and Erie railroads, have swelled the tide of 
business and population to an unanticipated de- 
gree. The population of Cleveland is now more 
than 20,000. Business on every hand is quick— 
trade of all sorts is increasing; exchanges are 
rapid, abundant, prodnctive. Fine and stately 
mansions are going up on every hand, and in 
some instances it is almost impossible to find as 
many workmen as are wanted. 
The old stone church, (Rev. Dr. Aiken's) is 
about to be razed to the earth, and a superb and 
stately structure is to arise from the old founda- 
tions. The second church (Rey. Mr. Canfield’s) 
are erecting a splendid new edifice, the base- 
ment of which is already occupied for public 
worship. A new Baptist church recently organ- 
ized, are enjoying under the labors ef their new 
pastor (Rev. Mr. Smith) some degree of interest. 
A few conversions are already numbered, and 
quite a good degree of seriousness prevails. A 
band of brethren, who have felt the spiritual 
dearth and unproductiveness of Christianity 
here, its want of contact with the masses, es- 
pecially the poor, thousands of whom, favored as 
our city is, yet have no place of worship, have 
for some weeks past been associating in prayer- 
meetings, and contemplating opening public, 
| 











and 


commend him in his present trying circumstances 
to the grace of Him who called him into the 
ministry. They recommend him, as a brother 
beloved and found faithful, to the churches, 
wherever in the providence of God he may be 
called to reside, or labor.” 

“ To this church and people this council would 
tender its sympathy, in their present cireum- 
stances of trial. It is indeed a day of sorrow 
with you, brethren and friends, and we trust that 
this great affliction will contribute to your spir- 
itual prosperity. We commend you to the 
special grace of the great Head of the Church.” 

Where the men are, who will fill these vacancies, 
is a hard problem to solve. But the churches 
must do more to solve it than they are now do- 
ing ; or the ways of Zion will in many of them 
be indeed desolate. It is a question for Chris- 
tian parents and pious young men to pray over. 
There is no lack of candidates for other profes- 
sions, or for any and every other lucrative or 
honorable employment. Why should there he 
in this, which in usefulness and honor, yields to 
none! Ought not the churches individually to 
encourage and educate suitable persons? The 
majority of church members in Connecticut are 
probably not aware that according to the Minutes 
of the last General Association, 42, or more than 
one-seventh of the 267 churches of the State have 
neither pastor, nor stated supply; and that of 
the 69 members of district associations “ without 
charge,” the ministerial age of 44 is 20 years and 
upwards, and of 31, 30 years and upwards: 
while 14 of the 69 reside out of the State. 

But it may be said that there are 44 dicentiates 
reported. True, but of these, it is believed that 
nine or ten now are, or have been pastors, mostly 
in other states, one of whom is dead. Of the 
others, 11 at least reside out of the State, leay- 
ing at most but 24 to supply 42 pulpits. This 
may seem a small deficiency ; but when it is con- 
sidered that this deficiency is in Connecticut, 
what hope can there be of supplying destitute 
churches out of New England, or of filling the 
vacancies which death and disease are constantly 
making ? ° 

But while the churches consider how they may 
raise up more laborers, should they not also in- 
quire if the salaries they have paid are sufficient 
for a pastor's wants. The church-going people 
are as a body rapidly increasing in wealth ; are 


hardly to be expected that many young men 
possess sufficient self-denial to forego the oppor- 
tunity of gaining a competency by skill and use- 
ful industry, in order to enter upon a work which 


; barely suffices for their wants in the vigor of 


life, and leaves them destitute or dependent in 
sickness and old age. 

It must be confessed that these facts are not 
agreeable; but concealing them, or shutting our 





candidates for the ministry, nor awaken th 


their pastors correspondingly well paid? It is | willing 


eyes against them, will not multiply suitable® 


ampled gathering of the men of Birmingham 
and their neighbors. 

Forbearing details, we must with Kossuth 
leave Birmingham for Manchester. After what 
has been said of the reception in the former 
town, it is almost startling to tind the Times re- 
porter announcing that the climax was reached 
at Manchester, and that the reception there ex- 
ceeded every other for enthusiasm. The num- 
bers who went forth to weleome him are stated 
to have been 250,000 at the lowest. 

It is an extraordinary fact that there were 
100,000 applications for tickets of admission to 
the Free Trade Hall: so that the seven or eight 
thousand persons who were fortunate enough to 
obtain admission, were but a fraction of those 
who had hoped to have been present. The en- 
trance of Kossuth raised the excitement to the 
highest pitch, and a most extraordinary spec- 
tacle was exhibited, the cheering heing vehement 
and long sustained. Nearly twenty addresses, 
from as many towns and publie bodies, were 
presented on this occasion. 

Kossuth’s speech was characterized by that re- 
markable adaptedness which from the first has 
seemed the result of intuition. He spoke of the 
English demonstrations as springing from the 
instinctive feeling of the people, that the desti- 
nies of nations had come to the turning point of 
centuries : it was the ery of alarm upon the ap- 
parent approach of universal danger: it was a 
manifestation of the instinct of self-preservation. 
roused by a consciousness of the fact that the 
decisive struggle, the destiny of Europe was 
near, and that no people, no country, can re- 
main unaffected by the issue of this great 
struggle of principles. He sketched with vigor- 
ous hand the political condition of the nations 
of Europe, and then demanded. ‘ Whether it 


haat <r eee and absurd to prate about 
individdals disturbing the tranquillity of Europe. 


He quoted the memorable speech of the Hon. 
Mr. Walker at Southampton. in which reference 
was made to the design of the banded tyrants to 
blot out freedom from Europe; and then went 
on to refer to the idea which had everywhere 
developed itself with such remarkable sponta- 
neity in England, and which he earnestly de- 
sired and believed would have a practical result. 
Speaking especially of Manchester and Liver- 
pool, he said,— 


“ Manchester, with Liverpool, is the most power- 
ful link between Europe and the United States. 
Commerce is the locomotive of principles. (Cheers. ) 
Your glorious destiny is to offer by your hand the 
support of the public opinion of England to the 
United States, for the purpose of union in the pol- 
icy of both countries in respect to Europe. That 
union, I say with a perfect conviction, would be the 
turning-point in the destinies of Europe and man- 
kind; it would be the victory of the principle of 
freedom, because the United States and England 
united, they will not, and they cannot side but with 
freedom. That is to be one point, gentlemen, for 
which I must humbly ask the support of Manches- 
ter, in the counsels of this city, which is in all re- 
spects in the most intimate connection with the 
United States. When I go to the United States, in 
some few days, it will be—I will consider it to be— 
one of my @uties to try if there I cannot be a hum- 
ble opportunity for this union, as I was a humble 
opportunity for the promulgation of the solidarity 
sentiment of nations for the principles of liberty ; 
and I have some hope, with your generous aid, to 
succeed, firstly, because there is in the United 
States already a great party which professes an in- 
clination and a propensity to unite with England in 
its policy towards the world. 

“T say very wise were those men that established 





self-preservation, which God himself has given us. 
Though I must consider the principle of peace 
which is taken up to be agitated, carried out by 
the Peace Association, a principle for legislative 
adoption, the. principle of non-resistance is a differ- 
ent principle to that of peace. That is precisely 
the case in Europe now. The nations are oppressed 
by the armed force of military governments. Des- 
pots will not give way—at least they will not with- 
out a struggle. Now what should do the aggressed 
nation? Shonld they rely upon the principle of 
capitulation to the Czar, or the other military 
powers ?” 

- He insisted that every nation had to win free 
institutions by a legitimate defense of arms 
against arms. There was not, he said. a case in 
history which was different > and he thus inter- 
preted the obligations and precepts of Christi- 
anity : 

“It is not possible for the glorious Association of 
Peace to have the intention to condemn the nations 
of Europe to a weak and artificial feeling of des- 
potism. The first principle of that great society is 
the Christian principle. No one can subscribe more 
heartily than myself to that principle. What is 
there in the Christian religion? There is your 
glorious, great, angelic aspiration, ‘Glory to God 
in Heaven, peace and good-will amongst men.’ But 
peace to tyrants—ihat is impossible. Peace to 
murderers—that is suicide, that is not part of the 
Christian religion. The second rule is ‘Thou shalt 
ove thy neighbor as thyself, and thou shalt not do 
to others that which thon wouldst not have Gone to 
thyself’ ” 

Finally, he entreated the people of England to 
give more attention to the foreign relations, and 
to“ turn out” the secret system of diplomacy, and 
that would give the public of England such a 
weight in the destinies of mankind, that it shall 
not need to speak of material forces, but only to 
go on with the pronunciation of that publie opin- 
ion, and it will carry into effect the principle of 
liberty. 

The meeting was most appropriately closed by 

Dr. Vaughan, of the Independent College, and of 
the British Quarterly Review. He moved the 
thanks of the meeting to the government and 
people of the United States. 
Kossuth returned to Birmingham the next day 
to a grand banquet; went thenee to London 
to receive the addresses of the metropolitan 
boroughs, and to attend the Polish and Hunga- 
rian ball: and to-morrow, 14th, embarks for 
“the England over the water.” 


Your correspondent has more than once re- 
ferred to the spontaneous manifestation every- 
where in England, of respect and affection for 
America and Americans—not created by Kos- 
suth. but ealled forth and embodied and made 
palpable by the oceasion. Will the anti-British 
fecling in the United States. originating in the 
follies and crimes of rulers and statesmen of the 
past, and kept alive by the Crokers and the 
Trollopes,—will this anti-British, and, it might 
be said. unnatural and unchristian state of feel- 
ing now sustain itself in the face of the over- 
whelming evidence afforded of the kindly feeling 
of the English people ? 

Nothing appears to have gratified Kossuth so 
much and so strengthened his faith in a better 
future for Europe, as these frequently-recurring 
references to the United in the addresses to him. 
There was one occasion in which he expressed 
himself very emphatically : St. Pancras, a par- 
ish with 170,000 inhabitants, sent an address 
which made special reference to America; on 
presenting it one of the deputation spoke of the 
great English names consecrated to freedom, 
adding.— 

“There was another name which was held in 
still greater veneration and respect—he meant the 
name of the great, good, glorious and immortal 
Washington ; a man whose name was venerated by 
every Englishman. It was impossible for him to 
say how deeply he lamented the unholy war which 
had separated their American countrymen from 
them, but he thanked God that the present genera- 
tion were innocent of that great crime, and that 
they deeply lamented that separation. At the 
same time they rejoiced that justice and good or- 
der, and law, had prevailed over tyranny and op- 
pression. Such a war at the present time could 
not occur. He congratulated M. Kossuth that he 
was going to a country where he would meet the 
descendants of Englishmen, and where he would 
meet with that hearty welcome, respect and aftee- 
tion which would ever follow the steps of one who 


had devoted himself to the cause of humanity and 
freedom.” 

Responding to this, Kossuth said— 

“T was conscious when I came to England that I 
sliould meet with generous men; but hearing your 
address, and the sentiments it embodies, gives me 
hope that no sentiments in England will be popu- 
lar that do not advocate the freedom and happi- 
ness of mankind. The name of Washington is 
honored and immortal in history. Circumstances, 
the curious play of fate, the faults of the past 
have so orderéd it that the glory of his name was 
acquired in opposition to the power of England ; 
and to see Englishmen in their true English hearts 
acknowledge the worth of that name is the highest 
tribute to the principles of freedom, the highest 
proof of your elevation of sentiment. Out of those 
sentiments, which in England hail and honor the 
name of Washington, it is impossible that the free- 
dom of the world will not arrive. This is the hope 
I wish to see realized, and with that hope in my 
breast, I feel more, if possible, encouraged to go 
on—encouraged in my consciousness of the justice 
of God—encouraged in the righteousness of my 





that principle, and very wise were those who fol- 
lowed it. But neither those who established that 
principle nor those who followed it, were of the 
meaning that the United States should have no- 
thing to do and nothing to regard, whatever fate 
attends humanity. The principle of non-interven- 
tion is the recognition and the acknowledgment of 
the several right of every nation to dispose of its 
| own domestic concerns; and so I take it as a prin- 
ciple, that though we have not the right to inter- 
| fere with the domestic affairs of another country, 
| whether it chooses to be a republic or a monarchy, 
or chooses to be even a despotism, so as it depends 
| on its own will, that is what I assume to be the 
| principle of non-intervention—the acknowledgment 
| of the several right of every nation to dispose of 
| themselves. (Cheers.) But that is not non-inter- 
| vention which would be manifested if I use the 
words ‘that I don’t care whatever be the fate of 
humanity—lI don’t care whatever the despots of the 
, world may do with Europe, with mapkénd, and with 
| liberty.’ Because that is not non-interrention, but it is 
an ‘agement even to despotism, to carry their 
| vietory of absolutism, which has gone so much too 
far already, I suppose there is no doubt that the 
policy of England and the United States is to 
bse en, 
| Unite. 


Kossuth then addressed himself to show that 
the principle of absolutism in Europe was and 
must be essentially hostile to the principle of 
free trade. By misgovernment, and by the ex- 
clusive system of the despots, British imports 





were reduced to about fourpence annually to 
each individual in the Austrian dominions : this 
he contrasted with the exports to the United 
States, which had reached to ten shillings for 
each individual. 

Two days before, the committee of the Peace 
Society had issued a short, earnest and eloquent 
address, exhorting the members to hold fast to 
their principles. The necessity for such an ad- 
dress may be noted, by the way, as showing the 
spirit evoked hy Kossuth—not precisely a war 





spirit, but one searcely compatible with the prac- | plin, 


worth knowing was taught there; but among 
that little was the Latin language : aud through 
that door the young dreamer was introduced into 
the broad domains of history, where, abandoning 
the mean present, he could range at will through 
the immortal past. History relates nothing so 
spirit-stirring as the struggles of some bold pa- 
triot to overthrow or resist arbitrary power. 
Hence the young student of history is always a 
republican: but, unlike many others, Kossuth 
never changed from that faith. 

The annals of Hungary contain nothing so 
brilliant as the series of desperate conflicts which 
were waged at intervals for more than two cen- 
turies to maintain the elective character of the 
Hungarian monarchy, in opposition to the at- 
tempts of the House of Austria to make the 
crown hereditary in the Hapsburg line. In these 
wars, from 1527 to 1715, seventeen of the family 
of Kossuth had been attainted for high treason 
against Austria. The last, most desperate, and 
decisively unsuccessful struggle was that waged 
by Rakozky, at the beginning of the last century. 
Kossuth pored over the chronicles and annals 
which narrate the incidents of this contest, till 
he was master of all the minutest details. It 
might then have been predicted that he would 
one day write the history of that fruitless strug- 
gle, and the biography of its hero: but no one 
would have dared to prophesy that he would so 
closely reproduce it in deeds. : 

In times of peace the law offtrs to an aspiring 
youth the readiest means of ascent from a low 
degree to lofty stations. Kossuth, therefore, 
when just entering upon manhood, made his way 
to Pesth, the capital, to study the legal profes- 
sion. Here he entered the office of a notary, and 
began gradually to make himself known by his lib- 
eral opinions. and the fervid eloquence with which 
he set forth and maintained them : and men began 
to see in him the promise of a powerful public 
writer, orator, and debater. 

The man and the hour were alike preparing. 
In 1825, the year before Kossuth arrived at Pesth, 
the critical state of her Italian possessions com- 
pelled Austria to provide extraordinary reve- 
nues. The Hungarian Diet was then assembled, 
after an interval of thirteen years. This Diet at 
once demanded certain measures of reform before 
they would make the desired pecuniary grants 
The court was obliged to concede these demands. 
Kossuth. having completed his legal studies, and 
finding no favorable opening in the capital, re- 
turned, in 1830, to his native district, and com- 
menced the practice of the law, with marked 
suceoss. He also began to make his way toward 

ublie life by his assiduous attendance and intel- 
igent action in the local assemblies. A new 
Diet was assembled in 1832, and he received a 
commission as the representative, in the Diet, of 
a magnate who was absent. As proxy for an 
absentee, he was only charged, by the Hun- 
garian Constitution, with a very subordinate 
part, his functions being more those of a counsel 
than of a delegate. ‘This, however, was a post 
much sought for by young and aspiring lawyers. 
as giving them an opportunity of mastering legal 
forms, displaying their abilities, and forming ad- 
vantageous connections. 

The Diet renewed the Liberal struggle with 
increased vigor. By far the best talent-of Hun- 
gary was ranged upon the Liberal side. Kossuth 
early made himself known as a debater, and 
gradually won his way upward, and became 
associated with the leading men of the Liberal 
party, many of whom were among the proudest 
and richest of the Hungarian magnates. He 


and proceedings of the Diet. This attempt was 
opposed by the Palatine, and a law hunted up 
which forbade the “ printing and publishing ~ of 
these reports. He for a while evaded the law 
by having his sheet lithographed. It increased 
in its development of democratic tendencies, and 
in popularity, until finally the lithographic press 
was seized by Government. Kossuth, determined 
not to be baffled, still issued his journal, every 
copy being written out by scribes. of whom he 
employed a large number. To avoid seizure at 
the fice, they were circulated through the 
local authorities, who were almost invariably on 
the Liberal side. This was a period of intense 
activity on the = of Kossuth. He attended 
the meetings of the Diet, and the conferences of 
the deputies, edited his Dm read almost all 
new works on politics and political economy, and 
studied French and English for the sake of read- 
ing the debates in the French Chambers and the 
British Parliament; allowing himself, we are 
told. but three hours’ sleep in the twenty-four. 
His periodical penetrated into every part of the 
kingdom, and men saw with wonder a young and 
almost unknown public writer boldly pitting him- 
self against Metternich and the whole Austrian 
Cabinet. Kossuth might well at this period 
clare that he “felt within himself something 
nameless.” 

In the succeeding Diets the Opposition grew 
still more determined. Kossuth though twice 


soon undertook to — a report of the debates P 


Kossuth issued from prison in 1840, after an 
imprisonment of three years, bearing in his de. 
bilitated frame, his pallid face, and glassy eyes 
traces of severe sufferings. both of mind and 
body. He repaired for a time to a watering- 
place among the mountains to recruit his shat- 
tered health. His imprisonment had done more 
for his influence than he could have effected if 
at liberty. The visitors at the watering-place 
treated with silent respect the man who moved 
about among them in dressing-gown and slip- 

rs, and whose slow steps, and languid features 

isfigured with yellow spots, proclaimed him an 
invalid. Abundant subscriptions had been made 
for his benefit and that of his family, and he now 
stood on an equality with the proudest magnates. 
These had so often used the name of the * Mar- 
tyr of the liberty of the press” in pointing their 
speeches, that they now rad no choice bat to ae- 
cept the popular verdict as their own. Kossuth 
in the mean while mingled little with the society 
at the watering-place: but he preferred. as his 
health improved, to wander among the forest- 
clad hills and lonely valleys, where, says one 
who there became acquainted with him, and was 
his frequent companion, “the song of birds, a 
group of trees, and even the most insignificant 
phenomenon of nature furnished oceasions for 
conyersation.” But now and then flashes woul 
burst forth which showed that he was revolving 
other things in his mind. Sometimes a chor! 
would be casually struck which awoke deeper 
feelings, then his rare eloquence would burst 
forth with the fearful earnestness of conviction 
and he hurled forth sentences instinet with lif» 
and passion. ‘The wife of the Lord-Lieutensut 
the daughter of a great magnate, was attracted 
by his appearance, and desired this companion 
of Kossuth to introduce him to her house. When 
this desire was made known to Kossuth, the 
mysterious and nervous expression passed over 
his face, which characterizes it when excited 
“No,” he exclaimed, ‘I will not go to that wo 
man’s house; her father subscribed four-pence 
to buy a rope to hang me with ' 

Soon after his liberation, he came forward as 
the principal editor of the “ Pesth Gazett 
(Pesthi Hirlap), which a bookseller, who enjoyed 
the protection of the Government, had received 
permission to establish. ‘he name of the editor 
was now sufficient to electrify the country; and 
Kossuth at onee stood forth as the adyoeate «1 
the righis of the lower and middle classes against 
the inordinate privileges and immunities enjoyed 
by the magnates. But when he went to the ex 
tent of demanding that the honse-tax should he 
paid by all classes in the community, not ever 
excepting the highest nobility, a party was raised 
up agaiust him among the nobles, who estat 
lished a paper to combat so disorganizing a doe 
trine. This party, hacked by the influence o/ 
Government, succeeded in defeating the election 
of Kossuth as member from Pesth for the Diet 
of 1843. He was, however, very active in the 
local Assembly of the capital. 

Kossuth was not altogether without suppor! 
among the higher nobles. The blind oll Wes 
selenyi traversed the country, advocating rural 
freedom and the abolition of the urbarial bur- 
fens. Among his supporters at this period also, 

as Count Louis Batthyanyi. one of the most 
considerable of the Magyar magnates, sulse- 
quently President of the Hungarian Ministry 
and the most illustrious martyr of the Hungarian 
cause. Aided by his powerful support. Kossuth 
was again brought forward in 1847, as one of the 
two candidates from Pesth. ‘The Government 
arty, aware that they were in a decided minori 
ty, limited their efforts to an attempt to defeat the 
election of Kossuth. This they endeavored t» 
effect by stratagem. The Liberal party nomi- 
nated Szentkiraly and Kossuth. ‘The Govern- 
ment party also named the former. ‘The Royal 
Administrator, who presided at the election, de 
cided that Szentkiraly was chosen by acclama- 
tion: but that a poll must be held for the other 
member. Before the intention of Kossuth to 
resent himself as a candidate was known. the 
Viberals had proposed M. Balla as second dele- 

e., He at once resigned in favor of Kossuth 
The Government party cast their yotes for him. 
in hopes of drawing off a portion of the Liberal 
party from the support of Kossuth. M. Balla 
lady but unavailingly protested againt this 
stratagem ; and when after a serutiny of twelve 
hours, Kossuth was declared elected, Balla was 
the first to applaud. That night Kossuth, Balla. 
and Seentkitaly were serenaded by the citizens 
of Pesth; they descended together to the strect. 
and walked arm-in-arm among the crowd. ‘The 
Royal Administrator was severely reprimanded 
for not having found means to prevent the election 
of Kossuth. 

Kossuth no sooner took his seat in the Dict 
than the foremost place was at once conceded to 
him. At the opening of the session he moved 
an address to the king, concluding with the pe- 
tition that “liberal institutions, similar to those 





admonished by Government, still continued his 
journal; and no longer confined himself to sim- | 
ple reports of the proceedings of the Diet, but | 
added political remarks of the keenest satire and | 
most bitter denunciation. He was aware that| 
his course was a perilous one. He was once 
found by a friend walking in deep reverie in the 
fortress of Buda, and in reply to a question as 
to the subject of his meditation, he said, “1 was | 
looking at the casemates, for | fear that | shall | 
soon be quartered there.” Government finally | 
determined to use arguments more cogent than | 
discussion could furnish. Baron Wesselenyi. 
the leader of the Liberal party. and the most! 
rominent advocate of the removal of urbarial | 
mirdens, was arrested together with a number of | 
his adherents. Kossuth was of course a person) 
of too much note to be overlooked, and on the! 
4th of May, 1837, to use the words of an Aus- | 
trian partizan, “it happened that as he was prom- | 





cause and in the resolution of myself and my 
people, and in the confidence that 1 may yet see 
my fatherland free, and, I hope, independent, by 
the mighty protection and by the sympathies of the 
great English people, which are embodied to- 
gether.” 

The Independent might be filled with such pas- 
sages as these; but we would only crave, in the 
name of fraternity, space for a short sentence 
from the address to the borough of Lambeth, as 
expressive of the sentiments of Englishmen to- 
ward the departing visitor, and the people to 
whose shores he is now bound : 


“ May your sojourn amongst us, and your visit to 


the magnanimous citizens of the United States of | 


America, cement the brotherhood of free nations, 
and elicit such an expression of feeling as will 
teach tyrannical governments that they must in fu- 
ture act in obedience to those principles of non-in- 
tervention that it is the determination of civilized 
States to establish inthe world. Secondly, because 
the fate of Hungary has already somewhat contrib- 
uted to change the old rivalries between the two 
brothers into the most brotherly feeling. Both 
countries have united in rescuing me from captiv- 
ity. (Cheers.) 
fact—that the first link to this upion in policy is 
already made. Thirdly, because all depends on a 
true and exact definition, how it is thought that in 
the United States there is a ruling principle of non- 
intervention in European matters.” 


Oct. 14.—It is intimated from Southampton, 
that Kossuth will not be able to fulfill his inten- 
tion of leaving England to-day, but will remain 
another week. 

AGRICOLA. 
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From Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine. 
KOSSUTH AS GOVERNOR OF HUNGARY IN 1849. 








tical maintenance of the principle, that in every 


christian, and incapable of accomplishing good 
and great results. 
_A. considerable portion of Kossuth’s speech 
was manifestly elicited by this address. He 
claimed the support of the Peace Society for the 
cause of Hungary, and argued, that— 
“The Peace Society is morally obliged to sup- 
port it. If it is logical, certainly it is. If it is 
to fulfill the necessary conditions of its suc- 
cess, certainly it is. Everything depends on a good 
definition, and none of the continent of Europe re- 
presents the true meaning of the word ‘ peace.’ Let 
us take first, in a private aspect, the word ‘ peace.’ 
A man, for instance, is kicked out of his house. 
What shall he do? Shall he act according to the 
ag of the - Sy pment to con- 
vince by i Shall he uire the - 
tion of the law? “But what shall he do ee eae 
is no law ?—where he is out of the law? I believe 
that to surrender so much, then, would be to sur- 
render the principle of the security of property, on 
which a certain one pillar or two of social order 
repose, It would be contrary to the 





case an appeal to the sword is irrational and un- A 


| residence. 








man 
with him durin. 


I say—I may state as a matter of be 


jad » of influence among the 
| which he 4 


attracted | ber 


enading in the vicinity of Buda, he was seized by 
the myrmidons of the law and confined in the | 
lower walls of the fortress, there to consider, in| 
darkness and solitude, how dangerous it is to! 
defy a powerful government, and t6 swerve from | 
the path of law and of prudence.” | 
Kossuth became at once sanctified in the pop- | 
ular mind as a martyr. Liberal subseriptions | 
were raised through the country for the benefit 
of his mother and sisters, whom he had support- | 
ed by his exertions, and who were now left with- | 
out protection. Wesselenyi became blind in 
rison; Lovassi, an intimate friend of Kossuth, | 
ost his reason ; and Kossuth himself, as was cer- 
tified by his physicians, was in imminent risk of 
falling a victim to a serious disease. The rigor 
of his confinement was mitigated ; he was allow- 
ed books, newspapers, and writing materials, and 
suffered to walk daily upon the bastions of the 
fortress, in charge of an officer: Among those 
who were inspired with admiration for his politi-, 
| cal efforts, and with sympathy for his fate, was 
| Teresa Mezlenyi, the young daughter of a noble- | 
She sent him books, and corresponded | 

his imprisonment: and they 

ere married in 1841, soon after his liberation. 

The action of the drama went on, though Kos- | 
suth was fora while withdrawn from the stage. 
His connection with Wesselenyi — for him 
igher magnates | 

could probably in no other way have 

attained. Their aid was as essential to the early 
success of the Liberals, as was the support of 
Essex and Manchester to the Parliament of En- 








harles I. 

In the second year of Kossuth’s imprisonment, 
Austria again .needed Hungarian assistance. 
The threatening aspect of irs in the East, 
growing out of the relations between Turkey 
and Egypt, determined all the great powers to 
increase their armaments. A demand was made | 
upon the Hungarian Diet for an additional levy 
of 18,000 troops. A large body of delegates was | 
chosen to oppose this grant except 
condition os Seems, among which 
was a general amnesty, with a special reference 
t6 the cases of Wesselenyi and Kossuth. The 
most ious of the Conservative party advised | 
Government to liberate all the pri rs, with the 
e jon of Kossuth ; and to do this before the 

of the Diet, in order that their liberation 
might not be made a condition of granting the | 





had a majority 
ties, but were in a mea 

Magnates. But Metternich and the Cab- 
grew alarmed at the struggle, and were eager 
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made its 


who 


despotic than the Cabinet 


| form a very inadequate conception of its scope 


land at the commencement of the contest with | Terro 


two in the Chamber of Depu- | 
minority in the Cham- | 


Oe | tae 2a of July. 


ves exposed to the —- of, 


of the Hungarian Constitution, might he accord- 
ed to all the hereditary states, that thus might 
be created a united Austrian monarchy. base: 
upon broad and constitutional principles.” Dur- 
ing the early months of the session hossutl 
showed himself a most accomplished parliament 

ary orator and debater; and carried on a series 
of attacks upon the policy of the Austrian Cahi 

net, which for skill and power have few parallels 
in the annals of parliamentary warfare. Those 


and power, whose ideas of the eloquence of hos 
suth are derived solely from the impassioned ani 
exclamatory harangues which he flung out during 
the war. ‘These were addressed to men wrought 
up to the utmost tension. and can be judged 
fairly only by men in a state of high excitement. 
He adapted his matter and manner to the occa 
sion and the audience. Some of his speeches 
are marked by a stringency of logie worthy o' 
Webster or Calhoun :—-but it was what all elo- 
quence of a high order must ever he-—* Logic 
ed-hot.” 

Now came the French Revolution of February 
1848. The news of it reached Vienna on the 
lst of March, and was received at Preshurg on 
the 2d. On the following day Kossuth delivered 
his famous speech on the finances and the state 
of the monarchy generally, concluding with a pro- 

sed “ Address to the Throne,” urging a series 
of refurmatory measures. Among the foremos: 
of these was the emancipation of the country 
from feudal burdens—the proprietors of the sui! 
to be indemnified by the state ; equalizing taxa 
tion: a faithful administration of the revenue to 
be satisfactorily guaranteed: the further develop- 
ment of the representative system ; and the esta!)- 
lishment of a government representing the voice 
of, and responsible to the nation. ‘The speech 
produced an effect almost without parallel in the 
annals of debate. Not a word was uttered in 
reply, and the motion was unanimously carried 
On the 13th of March took place the revolution 
in Vienna which overthrew the Metternich Cal, 
inet. On the 15th, the Constitation granted hy 
the Emperor to all the nations within the Em- 
pire was solemnly proclaimed, amidst the wild- 
est transports of joy. Henceforth there were to 
be no more Germans or Sclavonians, Magyars or 
Italians; strangers embraced and kissed each 
other in the streets, for all the heterogeneous 
races of the Empire were now brothers :-—as like- 
wise were all the nations of the earth at Ana 
charsis Klootz’s “Feast of Pikes” in Paris. on 
that 14th day of July in the year of grace 170 
—and yet, notwithstanding, came the * Reign of 

r. 


* Among the demands made by the Hungarian 
Diet was that of a separate and responsible Min- 
istry for Hungary. The Palatine, Archduke 
Stephen, to whom the conduct of affairs in Hun- 

ry had been intrusted, persuaded the Emperor 
to accede to this demand, and on the following 
day Batthyanyi, who with Kossuth and a depu- 
tation of delegates of the Diet was in Vienna. 
was named President of the Hungarian Ministry. 
It was, however, understood that Kossuth wa« 
the life and soul of the new Ministry. 

Kossuth assumed the department of Finance 
then, as long before and now, the post ef difii- 
culty under Austrian administration. The Diet 
meanwhile went on to consummate the series of 
reforms which Kossuth had so long and stead- 
fastly advocated. The remnants of feudalixm 
were swept away—the landed pr rietors being 
indemnified by the state for the loss they sus- 
tained. The civil and political rights which had 
heretofore been in the exclusive possession of the 
nobles, were extended to the burghers and the 
peasants. A new electoral law was framed, ac- 
|eording the right of suffrage to every possessor 
| of Prgperty to the amount of about one hundred 
an ollars. The whole series of bills re- 
1 signature on the 11th of April: 
the Diet having previously adjourned to meet on 


(To be Continued.) 





' From the Rhine to the Danube —from 
i Thy spirit still breathes on the hearts of 





